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DENMARK — KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKr. 8.33 = US.$1.00) 
= see note. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 1981 1982 % Change 1983P 
GNP at current prices 49,713 56,230 93.4 61,000 
GNP at constant (1981) prices 49,713 50,956 2.5 51,700 
Per Capita GNP, current prices, 9,705 10,985 13.2 11,920 
Fixed Investment, current prices 7,815 9,016 15.4 9,900 
Disposable Personal Income,current 30,840 34,910 13.2 38,400 
Labor Force (1,000) 2,663 2,691 1.0 2,716 
Unemployment Rate, fulltime basis 9.2% 9.7% N/A 10.0% 
INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Sales of Industrial Products (1975) 190 214 12.6 231 
Hours worked in manufacturing (1975) 90 90 -0.5 90 
Hourly Wage Rate in Mfg. (1975) 185 205 10.4 220 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (M I) 11,688 13,250 13.4 14,500 
Money Supply (M II)(New definition) 20,244 22,555 11.4 24,500 
Banks Lending Rate (end period) 18.3% 17.6% N/A 14.0% 
INDICES (Base year in parentheses) 
Wholesale Prices (1975) 180 200 211 
Consumer Retail Sales (1975) 175 195 211 
Consumer Prices, incl. taxes (1975) 183 202 0 216 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves 2,816 3,042 3,600 
External Government Debt 6,905 9,501 11,000 
Annual Debt Service Ratio 7.5% 10.0% 11.0% 
Balance of Payments, Current Account -1,501 -2,420 -1,700 
Balance of Trade (cif/fob) ~894 1,111 -400 
Exports (fob) incl. agricultural 

payments from the EC 14,012 15,715 2 17,300 

U.S. Share 759 942 . 1,100 
Imports (cif) 14,906 16,826 . 17,700 

U.S. Share 1,266 1,187 ° 1,200 

E = Estimated P = Projected 

Main imports of U.S. origin products (1982) (thousands of metric tons where 
applicable and millions of U.S. dollars): Machinery $335; coal and coke 
3,064 MT $200; military equipment (primarily F-16 and related equipment) 
$191;chemicals $61; instruments and optical articles $51; soybeans 166MT 
$43; feedstuffs $33; civil aircraft $31; books and printed material $18; 
fruit and vegetables $17; furs and hides $16; plywood 31MT $15; pancreas 
$15; grain 63MT $14. 
NOTE: The above statistics, originally expressed in national currency, were 
converted at the average 1982 rate of Dkr.8.33 = $1 to preserve year-to-year 
comparability. For actual amounts in current dollar value multiply by below 
conversion factors 
Actual exchange rate (Dkr.per $1) 7.92 8.33 17.0% 8.60E 
Conversion factor 1.1699 1.00 0.9686 





SUMMARY 


Long-absent optimism now pervades the Danish economic climate. The minority 
center-right government, in power since Last September, has succeeded in 
sharply reducing inflation, interest rates, and the balance of payments 
deficit. Though it has benefitted greatly from falling international 
interest rates and oil prices, it has generated widespread confidence that 
economic policymaking is now based on a sound set of priorities and is 
headed in the right direction. 


Recent positive developments have not diminished recognition here that 
serious economic problems remain which can be resolved only by consistent 
policy efforts over a prolonged period. Despite an improved trade balance 
the current account remains in deficit, mainly because of heavy interest 
payments on the Large foreign debt accrued during years of overspending. 
And the government remains mired deeply in deficit. The spending cuts 
implemented so far have only prevented the budget deficit from growing 
further, but the government hopes that it will get parliamentary approval 
for additional cuts in the 1984 budget that would eliminate the structural 
part of the deficit and that an international and domestic economic upturn 
will get underway by 1984 that will reduce the cyclical part, particularly 
the Large outlays for unemployment and other social benefits. 


Suspension of automatic adjustment for inflation of wages, salaries and 
various benefits and the acceptance by labor of annual wage increase targets 
of 4 percent until 1985 have contributed significantly to the reduction in 
inflation, as has the fall in energy prices. The drop in domestic inflation 
from over 10 percent in recent years to 5 - 7 percent this year will 
buttress Danish industry's competitiveness. The present government's firm 
rejection of the gradual depreciation of the krone since 1979 which social 
democratic governments had accepted, in favor of exchange rate stability has 
permitted a sharp reduction in Danish interest rates and reduced the margin 
between international and the higher domestic rates. The drop in 
international and domestic rates has eased both the heavy foreign debt 
management burden and costs of servicing the large government debt accrued 
since 1975 when the budget first went into the red. 


U.S. exports to Denmark have been hit by the high dollar and by declining 
imports of coal and agricultural products of which the United States is a 
major supplier. Though other U.S. exports were stable, the U.S. share of 
Danish imports declined from 8.5 percent in 1981 to about 7 percent in 1982. 


Prospects of a gradually improving investment climate favor traditional U.S. 
exports of industrial equipment, however, and the ongoing development of 
Danish North Sea oil and gas continues to offer opportunities. The 
government expects to put out new areas for tender this summer. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


GROWING OPTIMISM, SOME SKEPTICISM: Optimism is surging in the Danish 
financial and business world that after years of deterioration the country's 
economic situation is taking a turn for the better. Geared to a high 
standard of living and social welfare, the open, foreign-trade-oriented 
Danish economy was hit badly by higher import prices and international 
recession after the 1973 and 1979 oil price shocks. Though the previous 
Social Democratic governments did achieve modest export gains, mainly by 
allowing the krone to depreciate gradually from 1979 on, there were Large 
and recurring balance of payments deficits, with foreign debt growing to 
one-third of GNP. Higher import prices, intensified by the depreciation of 
the krone, as well as rigidities in the institutionalized Labor market 
resulted in high inflation. As recession persisted unemployment rose to 10 
percent. Generous unemployment benefits and efforts to counter unemployment 
with more government jobs led to a spiraling budget deficit, which reached 
13 percent of GNP Last year. Accelerating interest payments on government 
debt came to play an ever increasing role in both the external and the 
domestic deficit and recognition spread that severe measures were needed to 
prevent the situation from getting out of control. Denmark's creditworthi- 
ness was downgraded below that of the other Nordic countries by Standard & 
Poor at the beginning of 1983, and although this warning shot did not hurt 
the Kingdom severely in financial markets, it was a humbling experience. 


FAIR WINDS HELP GOVERNMENT ON NEW COURSE: The Danish political climate has 
generally not been conducive to sound economic policy. An election system 
with proportional representation for parties winning as little as two 
percent of the vote has led to a fractured Parliament where stable 
majorities are almost unattainable. The Social Democratic Party, in power 
during most of the postwar period though never obtaining more than one-third 
of the seats in Parliament, was too committed to welfare state principles 
and too closely tied to trade unions to break away from its traditional 
policies. It threw in the towel Last September, ceding power to a 
center-right coalition Government under Conservative-Liberal leadership. 
Denmark got its first Conservative Prime Minister since the turn of the 
century. With its frail parliamentary base, the new Government’ was 
initially met with widespread skepticism. But it has given priority to 
domestic economic policy, where it can usually find a majority, over foreign 
policy, where it has been forced to yield repeatedly to the Social Democrats 
on security issues, and its success in moderating wage ai:d price increases 
has helped it to attain at the moment broader popular acceptance than any 
postwar government. It now has a fair chance of surviving through the 
present parliamentary term ending in December 1985. The Government has 
shown determination in checking wage increases by doing away with hitherto 
sacrosanct automatic wage adjustments for inflation, and stopping the growth 
of the budget deficit with modest but norietheless unpopular spending cuts. 
It was helped in February by trade union acceptance, less grudging than 
expected, of annual wage increases for 1983 and 1984 close to the 
government's target of four percent. More recently, international 
developments such as lower oil prices and declining interest rates have 
rendered welcome assistance, too. 
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The resulting cut in the inflation rate from 10 percent Last year to 5-7 
percent this year will enable workers to stay within wage target without 
losses in real income, and may even permit a moderate increase in consumer 
demand. 


MODERATE GROWTH IN 1983: After the recession of 1980 and 1981, Denmark 
experienced expansion in 1982 at the rate of 2.5 percent, somewhat above the 
European average. Both external and domestic factors contributed. Despite 
slack foreign markets exports rose by two percent. At home personal income, 
which had declined about five percent in real terms during the two preceding 
years, recovered, and consumer demand was up 2.5 percent. Government 
spending, not yet effectively checked, rose two percent despite reduction of 
public construction. The most important factor in the expansion, however, 
was the oil and natural gas investment, up 160 percent in 1982. Other 
business investment was unchanged most of the year, but industrial 
investment in new equipment picked up slightly in the second half. Housing 
construction dropped another 12 percent in 1982. 


Prospects for 1983 are for a smaller expansion, probably around one 
percent. Counting on some revival of international markets, exporters hope 
to increase sales by 2.5 percent, but domestic demand will be less buoyant. 
Government spending will not be permitted to rise at all (at the cost of 
still another cut in public construction). Consumer spending will probably 
only grow about one percent. The sharp reduction in mortgage interest rates 
from 21 percent in late 1982 to 13 percent and still declining, will 
stimulate the very depressed housing industry, but recovery may be slow, 
perhaps five percent in 1983. Business investment overall will not expand 
this year because energy investment peaked in 1982 and investment in ships 
and aircraft is down. However, the apparent pickup of investment in 
manufacturing equipment by the end of 1982 is expected to continue and 
spread to investment in plant, so that investment in the manufacturing 
sector may go up six percent. Contrary to 1982, when the expansion led to a 
three-percent volume increase in imports (not least because of the heavy 
import component in energy investment), imports are expected to grow only 
marginally in 1983. The resulting real gain on foreign trade is likely to 
be augmented by significantly improved terms of trade, mainly because of 
decline in oil prices. The surplus in trade in goods and services may 
triple this year, from three to about nine billion kroner. 


REDUCED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT: The improvement in the trade balance 
will be almost fully reflected in a corresponding reduction in the deficit 
on the current account. With modest but now increasing surpluses on trade 
in goods and services, the still Large payments deficit almost entirely 
reflects interest payments on the growing foreign debt. This outflow has 
risen steadily and sharply in recent years, but this year falling 
international interest rates will hold it unchanged. The current account 
deficit, which rose from some 12 billion kroner in 1981 to over 20 billion 
last year, may be about 14 billion in 1983. This will add to Denmark's 
large foreign debt, which by the end of 1983 will reach about one-third of 
annual GNP. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE POLICY: The foreign exchange policy 
pursued by the present center-right Government differs fundamentally from 
the practices of its Social Democratic predecessors. From the beginning of 
1979 to September 1982 the Danish krone depreciated 21 percent on a trade- 
weighted basis. This mainly reflects downward adjustments of the krone 
connected with recurring EMS realignments, and to some extent the rising 
dollar, Sterling and Swedish krona. In February 1982, the previous Danish 
Government sought a major krone devaluation paralleling that of the Belgian 
franc, but opposition from EMS partners forced it to accept only a small 
adjustment. In contrast, in the March 1983 EMS realignment the present 
Government pursued a stable krone policy involving appreciation of the 
krone's ECU value by 2.5 percent. The krone subsequently has stayed high 
within the EMS range, and from last September to the end of April 1983 has 
actually appreciated six percent. This development is being criticized by 
the Social Democrats as jeopardizing the competitive benefits for Danish 
exports provided by the cheaper krone since 1979. However, their argument 
is weakened by the sharp declines under the present Government in inflation 
and domestic interest rates. The favorable effects on Danish manufacturers’ 
production costs more than offset negative effects from the _ krone's 
appreciation. The Government appears firm in its determination to hold the 
krone rate stable, not least to convince business that it may borrow abroad 
without risk that it will have to repay from earnings in sharply depreciated 
kroner. (Net private capital imports have declined since 1979 and in 1982 
turned negative.) Rather large capital outflows in connection with the EMS 
monetary crisis early this year, when the central bank had to support the 
krone to the tune of one billion dollars, reportedly reflected international 
market pressures rather than transactions by Danish business. These funds 
have been rapidly flowing back since the EMS realignment. The foreign 
exchange reserve position was not at any time threatened, especially as the 
Kingdom held ample standby credits with foreign banks. 


Stabilization of the krone is also advantageous for Denmark's foreign debt 
position. In kroner terms, annual exchange rate adjustments frequently have 
added almost as much to foreign debt as did the recurring payments 
deficits. 


SHARP FALL IN INTEREST RATES: Denmark has suffered steadily rising interest 
rates throughout the 1970's and early 1980's. Bond yields peaked in the 
autumn of 1982 at levels over 22 percent, bank rates over 19 percent. The 
wide margin over international rates resulted partly from deliberate central 
bank policy designed to encourage business to borrow abroad so that it wouid 
share with public institutions the burden of covering the payments deficits, 
and partly from the Large issues of government paper to finance growing 
budget deficits since: the mid-1970's. It also, however reflected 
psychological factors such as inflationary expectations and doubts about 
political prospects for generating effective measures to deal with mounting 
economic difficulties. Psychological factors have played a large role in 
what might be termed the overreaction of the market since last autumn, as 
bond yields have tumbled 8-9 percent. The offical discount rate, at 11 
percent since 1980, was reduced to 10 percent Last November, to 8.5 percent 
after the EMS realignment in March, and, on April 21, to 7.5 percent. 
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Bank lending and savings rates have fallen Less precipitously as banks 
reacted only grudgingly to central bank jawboning. Subsequent bond market 
developments brought Long-term rates well below short-term (bank) rates. 
Announcement of Liberalization effective May 1 of government bond sales 
abroad, embargoed since 1979, brought rates down to 14 percent, below 
short-term bank rates, although the attraction of these bonds to foreign 
buyers remains uncertain. Sale abroad of highly secured mortgage 
institution bonds has been permitted all the time without attracting much 
foreign interest. All this reflects the market's favorable judgment on this 
government and its improving prospects, in the face of broadening public 
support and a divided opposition, for continuing in power. Most observers 
believe further interest rate declines will be Limited and come harder, 
depending on international developments and the Government's ability to 


attain parliamentary support for additional measures to cut the budget 
deficit. 


BRAKES ON BUDGET - AND DEFICIT - GROWTH: The center-right Government has 
made clear that it gives higher priority to stopping the continued growth of 
public spending and containing the runaway budget deficit than to an 
immediate combat of unemployment. (In contrast, the former Social 
Democratic Governments regularly provided 20,000 to 30,000 new government 
jobs each year to absorb inflows of new labor, particularly women, to the 
labor market.) The philosophy of the new Government is that production and 
employment will be helped better by an effective check on government 
finances, in the short run to reduce inflation and domestic interest rates, 
in the longer run to transfer resources from the government to the business 
sector. The new Government has not shrunk from proposing and to a lesser 
extent obtaining Limited cuts in the sacrosanct health, education and 
welfare sectors, which together account for two-thirds of public budgets. 
The budget deficit is still rising, but at a much reduced pace. The FY 1984 
budget, to be tabled in August and fought out in Parliament in the fall, is 
likely to project a moderate reduction in the deficit. 


The Finance Minister hopes the reduction will suffice to remove the 
“structural” part of the deficit, leaving only the "cyclical" part, which an 
economic upturn would eventually eliminate. It is an administrative dilemma 
that the central government directly administers only one-third of 
government activities but pays for over 70 percent through block grants to 
local governments. The present government's cuts in these subsidies account 
for a large share of budgetary savings so far. In both central and local 
government administrations the response to budgetary restraints has been to 
reduce Labor-intensive construction projects rather than cutting the Level 
and quality of services to the public. The detrimental employment effects 
have given rise to severe criticism from trade unions and the SDP, and even 
some business economists have expressed fear of overkill that might brake an 
economic upturn. So far, however, the Government has not been moved. 
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ENERGY DEVELOPMENTS: Denmark reacted to higher oil prices by very effective 
energy savings measures. Energy consumption was still falling by 8 percent 
as recently as 1980 and by 6 percent in 1981, but now appears to have 
stabilized. Consumption was down one percent in 1982 and will be Largely 
unchanged this year. The almost full conversion of power production from 
oil to coal and increasing North Sea oil production contribute to oil import 
reductions. Oil production last year averaged about 36,000 b/d but rose 
over the year to a level of 40,000-45,000 b/d. Because of the initial heavy 
investments with a large import component, North Sea activities so far have 
had a negative net impact on the balance of payments. However, present oil 
and natural gas investment projects reached their peak by mid-1982 and oil 
production has turned out somewhat better than expected, so that the effects 
on this year's current account should roughly net out. Indigenous natural 
gas is scheduled to come on stream next year and will rapidly gain 
significance. The Government estimates that from 1982 to 1986 North Sea 
hydrocarbon production will generate a positive sking in the annual trade 
balance of some 16 billion kroner, mostly by import savings. The net impact 
on the current account will be about one-third smaller, however, because of 
rising interest and dividend payments abroad. Tax and royalty revenues paid 
so far by the concession holder, the D.U.C. partnership consisting of the 
shipping and industrial conglomerate A.P.Moller, Shell, Chevron and Texaco, 
have been insignificant. D.U.C originally held an exclusive concession for 
all Danish areas, but was forced to relinquish 50 percent or some 74,000 
square kilometers on January 1. The Government recently published bidding 
precedures and draft model License terms for bidders on new concessions in 
the relinquished areas. The terms still require parliamentary approval, 
however, and invitations to bid will be delayed beyond the scheduled date of 
May 1. They are now expected this summer. Fears that the structure of 
Danish hydrocarbon tax legislation might preclude credits against U.S. tax 


for any American Licensees have been reduced by pending revision of IRS 
regulations and pending changes in the U.S.-Danish double taxation 
agreement. On. the other hand, the Ministry of Energy's inclination to favor 
bidders who take on less attractive together with more attractive North Sea 
areas may become a deterrent to oil company interest. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


REDUCED U.S. SHARE OF DANISH MARKET: The U.S. share of Danish imports fell 
from an all-time high of 8.5 percent in 1981 to about 7 percent in 1982. In 
current prices, sales of U.S. products fell close to 20 percent to 1.2 
billion dollars; the decline in volume terms was probably close to 30 
percent. It was reduced sales of coal and certain agricultural commodities 
and fluctuations in the always erratic sales of aircraft and aircraft 
engines which accounted for most of the decline. In other areas, sales were 
stable and market shares generally preserved. The continued rise in the 
dollar, 26 percent against the krone in 1981 and 17 percent in 1982, 
particularly affects sales of farm products and consumer goods. With the 
dollar still riding high, U.S. sales to Denmark are not likely to increase 
in 1983. Gains in sales of civil aircraft will be offset by reduced 
deliveries of F~16 military aircraft this year. 


UNITED STATES REMAINS MAJOR COAL SUPPLIER: The one percent decline in 
Danish energy consumption in 1982 paired with increasing oil production from 
the North Sea resulted in an about five-percent reduction in quantities of 
imported energy. In current prices imports were up 12 percent as the rise 
in the dollar more than offset the drop in energy prices. The volume import 
reduction was most apparent in reduced electric power imports from Sweden, 
which had been unusually high the preceding year as Sweden offered surplus 
power at very low prices. But coal imports also fell despite an increase in 
coal consumption of some 16 percent to 9.6 million tons. Part of the very 
large coal imports in 1981 went into a build-up of stocks, which were 
maintained virtually unreduced in 1982. The United States remained the 
leading supplier accounting for about one-third of Danish coal purchases 
with about 2,9 million tons at a value of $183 million, closely followed by 
South Africa ($173 million) and the United Kingdom ($125 million). The 
Danish Government was compelled by a center-left majority in Parliament to 
state that it would take steps toward implementation of a previous 
parliamentary pledge to reduce coal imports from apartheid South Africa and 
stop them by 1990, but the Foreign Minister transmitted the pledge to power 
industries in such general terms that the two major power production 
combines have not felt discouraged from entering into new five-year 
contracts for South African coal supplies. The combines follow a policy of 
preserving supply security by not buying more than 30-35 percent from any 
single source, and the U.S. share of the market is likely to stay at this 
level. In addition to steam coal, U.S. sales of petroleum coke for Danish 
cement industries doubled in 1982 to 140,000 tons and a value of $12 
million. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NORTH SEA OIL AND GAS: The expanding exploration and 
production activities in the Danish area of the North Sea continue to 
provide opportunities for direct U.S. participation as well as for supply of 
equipment and services. A number of U.S. oil companies have expressed 
tentative interest in bidding for licenses in the North Sea areas that are 
expected to be offered this summer. 
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Notwithstanding the uncertainties about future levels of activity, some 
expansion must be expected. U.S. suppliers, with their established 
positions and technological skill are likely to gain significant shares of 
this growing market. In 1982, as crude production in the North Sea about 
doubled to 1.8 million tons and the oil and natural gas pipeline projects 
got well underway, U.S. sales of drilling equipment and high pressure valves 
alone tripled to $10 million. 


INVESTMENT RECOVERY OFFERS BETTER PROSPECTS FOR CAPITAL GOODS: The capital 
goods market, slack for several years, took a turn for the better in the 
second half of 1982, a trend which may strengthen in 1983. Capital goods 
imports rose 8 percent in volume in 1982 to a total value of $1.4 billion. 
U.S. sales followed pace, maintaining a market share of about 12 percent. 
Close to half the U.S. sales were in electronic data processing equipment 
and other office equipment, 27 percent in non-electrical machinery, and 21 
percent in electrical equipment. The remainder was agricultural and 
construction equipment. The U.S. share of the EDP market rose from 30 to 33 
percent. American equipment now accounts for 55 percent of the number of 
EDP units sold in Denmark. After unusually Large sales in 1981 the market 
for small computers reverted to more normal levels last year. The number of 
U.S. brands of small computers marketed in Denmark has’ increased 
considerably, and new-to-market suppliers will meet tough competition. 
Telecommunications is a rapidly developing field in Denmark. The two major 
Danish telephone companies, the Copenhagen Telephone Company (KTAS) and the 
Jutland Telephone Company (JTAS) are regarded as technological leaders in 
Europe, which has created a forum for advanced transmission technology. 
Optical fiber transmission cables are being installed in pilot areas. The 
Government. is encouraging this development with plans to install a 
nation-wide, optical-fiber wide-band network soon. U.S. high-technology 
firms may benefit through exports or by making technology available. Sales 
of phototypesetting equipment, which fell in both 1980 and 1981 recovered 
sharply in 1982 and the volume of U.S. sales doubled. Sales of other 
printing equipment fell 25 percent, however, probably reflecting a 
continuing trend. Many small printing houses are changing to phototype- 
setting, and unions in the printing trades have come around to accepting the 
necessity of using labor saving equipment for competitive reasons. Sales of 
U.S. photocopying equipment rose by more than two-thirds in 1982 and the 
U.S. market share went up from 11 to 16 percent of the market. 


SMALL _BUT STABLE MARKET FOR INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS, PARTS AND COMPONENTS: 
Danish manufacturing industries import raw materials, parts and components 
worth some 40 percent of production. These items account for 40 percent of 
total Danish imports, or about 7 billion dollars in 1982. Here the United 
States holds a small but stable import share of about 5 percent. Parts for 
industrial and transport equipment alone account for one-third of U.S. 
sales, or $110 million. Other significant U.S. exports are plywood, 
packaging materials, chemicals, plastics, textile fibers and yarn, and 
pancreas glands for the pharmaceutical industry. 
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The United States still supplied the traditional two-thirds of Danish 
plywood imports in 1982 but lost some sales to Canadian competitors in the 
second half of the year. Slack in the Danish market was compensated for by 
Danish re~exports of American plywood to other European countries, up by 50 
percent in 1982. With easier financing as mortgage interest rates drop, the 
Danish construction industry, including housing, is expected to recover 
gradually, expanding demand for plywood and other building materials. On 
the other hand, because of the high dollar, U.S. exporters of milk cartons 
lost half their sales to domestic competitors. In contrast, U.S. sales of 
man-made fiber yarn (primarily polyester) for the Danish textile industry 
rose over 50 percent in 1982 to about $3 million, despite EC antidumping 
duties and pricing arrangements. Favorable prospects for the textile 
industry promise increased American sales in 1983 as well. U.S. pancreas 
exports have risen steadily but leveled off in 1982 at 5,600 tons and a 
value of $15 million. Sales are likely to stay at this level in 1983. 


DIM PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES: Denmark imported $950 million 
worth of raw materials for agriculture in 1982, but the U.S. share of this 
market is suffering sharp declines, down from 16 percent in 1980 to Less 
than 11 percent last year. U.S. oilmeal sales fell by half to 122,000 tons 
in 1982, losing out to West German, Argentinean and Indian suppliers in the 
stable two-million ton Danish market. A good part of West German sales are 
based, however, on U.S.-grown oilseeds. The United States continues to 
maintain a 90-percent share of Danish soybean imports, at a level of 200,000 
tons annually. In 1982 Danish grain imports fell over 25 percent to 361,000 
tons, and U.S. corn sales fell 45 percent to 55,000 tons. The good Danish 
harvest in 1982 reduced demand for imported feeds. Imports could drop 
further in 1983, but U.S. corn sales may hold at the present level. Danish 


fertilizer imports fell only slightly in 1982 to $208 million, but U.S. 
sales fell 50 percent to $8 million. U.S. herbicides gained a market share 
of 11 percent with sales of over $5 million. U.S. molasses’ market share of 
15 percent may be difficult to hold. 


CONSUMER GOODS SALES HURT BY HIGH DOLLAR : The United States has only a 
small 3 - 4 percent share of Danish consumer goods imports of about $3 
billion annually. The low dollar rate in 1979-80 gave entry to selected 
U.S. goods, primarily wearing apparel, but the rising dollar has killed this 
market. Sales of U.S. leisure wear, an otherwise popular item, are now down 
to less than one-third of 1980 sales. Some U.S.-produced consumer goods, 
however, such as books and video tapes, have gained a foothold in the Danish 
market. U.S. sales of books and other printed matter reached $20 million in 
1982, and sales of videotape, recorded and blank, quadrupled to 12 percent 
of an expanding market. Sales of U.S.-manufactured videotape recorders are 
still insignificant. 
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While American wines are gaining increasing consumer acceptance, sales are 
still limited. A number of wine tastings arranged by importers have 
produced excellent response, but high transportation costs bring the price 
of even mass-market American wines into competition with quality French and 
Spanish wines. However, the introduction of high-quality American wines, 
even at high cost, has helped improve the reputation of American wine. 


Danish imports of fresh vegetables fell 30 percent and U.S. sales fell 
correspondingly. American dried fruit (raisins and prunes) lost 20 percent 
of their sales mainly because Turkish suppliers market raisins at prices 
40-50 percent lower. U.S. frozen orange juice is suffering from 
lower-priced Brazilian competition. 


Sales of frozen U.S. salmon (primarily for smoking) are up by 50 percent in 
volume to a value of $4 million and have a 20-percent share of the 5,000 
tons per year Danish market. Competition at present is mostly from Canadian 
suppliers, but growing Norwegian farmed salmon production may eventually 
affect the market position of Pacific salmon. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES: 


Coal. 

Supplies and services for North Sea oil exploration and procuction, and oil 
pipeline systems; platforms, surveying and drilling equipment, compressors 
and pumps. Equipment and services for the natural gas pipeline and 
distribution net, gas treatment and transmission equipment, compressors, 
pumps, and valves. Domestic and industrial natural gas equipment and 
appliances. 

Decentralized electronic data processing equipment. 

Electronics, semiconductors, switches and relays, integrated circuits, 
production and testing equipment. 

Advanced telecommunications equipment. 

Man-made fiber yarns. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-381-007:520 





